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POETRY 


MY FIRST LOVE. 


I never can forget her 
Sweet idol of my heart ; 
Ah! every blooming flower 
Adds bitterness in part, 
And turns my thoughts of gladuess— 
Thoughts that the heart obey—- 
Into a gloomy channel, 
A dark and dismal day. 


But why should I forget her 
That flower of fairest birth ? 
A paragon of heaven, 
She was too pure for eartb. 
Yet, oh! ’tis hard to shadow 
What love and hearts doth fill; . 
Though death has smote my flower, 
She lives to mem’ry still. 


I never can forget her. 
Sweet idol of my heart; 
No transient bursts of gladness 
Can ever heal the smart, 
Until the Son of Glory 
Shall call me to his side, 
‘Mid Eden’s deathless flowers. 
To claim my angel bride, 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 


BY SIR FE, CPULWER LYTTON. 


THE BATTLE OF ITASTINGS. 


The reat of that day and the whole of tle next, 
were consumed by both armaments in the completion 
of their preparations. 

Dull came the shades of evening, and pale through 
the rolling clonds glimmeied the rising stars; when, 
all prepared, all arrayed, Harold sat with Taco and 
Gurth in his tent; and before them stood a man, half 
French by origin, who had just retumed from the 
Norman camp. 

“So thou didst mingle with the men undiscovered?” 
said the king. 

“No, not undiscovered, my lord. 1 fell in with a 
knight, whose name | haye since heard as that of 
Mallet De Graville, who wilily seemed to believe in 
what [ stated, and who gave me meat and drink with 
debonnair courtesy. Then said he, abruptly, ‘Spy 
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from Harold, thou hast come t6 see the strength of 


the Norman. Thou shalt have thy will—follow me.’ 
Therewith he led me, all startled | oie through the 
lines; and O king, I should deem them indeed count- 
less as the sands, and resistless as the waves, but 
that, strange as it may scem to thee, I saw more 
monks than warriors.” 

_ “How! thou jesteth!” said Gurth, surprised. 

“No; for thousands by thousands, they were pray- 
ing and kneeling; and their heads were all shaven 
with the toggmre of priests.”’ 

“Peete they not,” cried Harold, with his calm 
smile, ‘‘but doughty warriors and dauntless knights.” 


Then he continued his questions to the spy; and 
his smile vanished at the accounts, not only of the 
numbers of the force, but their vast provision of mis- 
sives, and the almost incredible proportion of their 

As soon as the spy had been dismissed, the king 
turned to His kinsmén. * 

“What think you?” he said, “shall we judge our- 
selves of the foc? The night will be dark anon— 
our steeds are fleet—and not shod with iron like the 
Normans—the sward noiseless. What think you?’’ 

“A merry conceit,” cried the blithe Leofwine. “I 
should like much to see the boar in his den, ere he 
taste of my spear point.”’ 

‘And I,” said Gurth, ‘do feel so restless a fever in 
my veins, that I would fain cool it by the night air. 
Let us go: I know all the ways of the country; for 
hither-have I come often with hawk and hound. But 
let us wait yet till the night is more hushed and 
deep.” 

The clouds had gathered over the whole surface 
of the skies, and there hung sullen; and the mists 
were cold and gray on the lower grounds, when the 
four Saxon chiefs set forth on their seerct and peri!- 
ous enterprise. | 

Passing their sentinels they entered a wood, Gurth 
leading the way, and catching glimpses, through the 
irregular path, of the blazing lights, that shone red 
over the pause of the Norman war. 

William had moved on his army to within about 
two miles from the farthest outpost of the Saxon, and 
contracted his lines into compact space; the recon- 
noiterers were thus enabled, by the light of the links 
and watchfires, to form no inaccurate notion of the 
formidable foe whom the morrow was to meet. The 
ground on which they stood was high, and in the 
deep shadow of the wood; with one of the large 
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| dykes common to the Saxon boundaries in front, so 
| that, even if discovered, a barrier not easily passed 
| lay between them and the foe. 


In regular lines and streets extended huts of bran- 
, ches for the meaner soldiers, leading up, in serried 
/ rows but broad vistas, to the tents of the knights, 
_ and the gaudier pavilions of the counts and prelates. 
a There were to be seen the flags of Bretagne and An- 
jou, of Burgundy, of Flanders, even the ensign of 
France, which the volunteers from that country had 
assumed; and right in the midst of this capital of 
war, the gorgeous pavilion of William himself, with 
a dragon of gold before it, surmounting the staff, 
from which blazed the papal gonfanon. In every 
division they heard the anvils of the armorers, the 
measured tread of the sentries, the neigh and snort of 
innumerable steeds. And along the lines, between 
’ hut and tent, they saw tall shapes passing to and 
from the forge and smithy, bearing mai], and swords, 
and shafts. No sound of revel, no langh of wassail 
was heard in the consecrated camp; all was astir, 
but with the grave and earnest preparations of 
thoughtful men. As the four Saxons halted silent, 
each might have heard, throngh the remoter din, the 
others’ painful breathing. 


At length, from two tents, placed t right and 
the left of the duke’s pavilion, tore i sweet 
tinkling sound, as of deep silver bells. At that note 
there was an evident and universal commotion 
throughout the armament. The roar of the hammers 
ceased; and from every green hut and every gray 
tent swarmed the host. Now, rows of living men 
lined the camp-strects, leaving still a free, though 
narrow passage in the midst. And, by the blaze of 
more than a thousand torches, the Saxons saw pro- 
cessions of priests, in their robes and aubes, with 
censer and rood, coming down the various avenues. 
As the priests paused, the warriors knelt; and there 
was alow murmur as if of confession, and the sign 
of lifted hands, as if in absolution and blessing. Sud- 
denly, from the outskirts of the camp and full in 
sight, emerged, from one of the cross lanes, Odo of 
Baycaux himself, in his white surplice, and the cross 
in his right hand. Yea, even to the meanest and low- 
liest soldiers of the armament, whether taken from 
honest craft and peaceful calling, or the outpourings 
of Europe’s sinks and sewers, catamarans from the 
Alps, and cut-throats from the Rhine—yea, even 

- among the vilest and the meanest, came the anointed 
brother of the great duke, the haughtiest prelate in 
Christendom, whose heart even ther was fixed on the 
pontifi’s throne—there he came to absolve, and to 
shrive, and to bless. And the red watchfires stream- 
ed on his proud face and spotless robes, as the chil- 
dren of wrath knelt round the delegate of peace. 

Harold’s hand clenched firm on the arm of Gurth, 
and his old scorn of the monk broke forth in his bit- 
ter smile and his muttered words. But Gurth’s face 

| was sad and awed. 


And now, as the huts and the canvas thus gave up 
the living, they could, indeed, behold the enormous 
disparity of numbers with whicli it was their doom 
to contend, and, over those numbers, that dread in- 
tensity of zeal, that sublimity of fanatacism, which, 
from one end of that war-town to the other, consecrat- 
ed injustice, gave the heroism of the martyr to am- 
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bition, and blended the whisper of lusting avarice 
with the self-applauses of the saint ! 

Not a oan said the four Saxons. But as the 
priestly procession glided to the farther quarters of 
the armament, as the soldiers in their neighborhood 
within their lodgments, and the torches 
moved from them to the more distant vistas of the 
camp, like lines of retreating stars, Gurth heaved a 
heavy sigh, and turned his horse’s head from the 
scene. 

But scarce had they gained the center of the wood, 
than there aroge, as from the heart of the armament, 
aswell of solemn voices. For the night had now 
come to the third watch, (midnight), in which accord- 
ing to the belief of the age, angel and fiend were alike 
astir, and that church-division of time was marked 
and hallowed by a monastic hymn. 

Inexpressibly grave, solemn, and mournful came 
the strain through the drooping boughs, and the 
heavy darkness of the air; and it continued to thrill 
in the ears of the riders till they had passed the 
wood, and the cheerful watchfires from their own 
heights broke upon them to guide their way. They 
rode rapidly, but still in silence, passed their sentries; 
and, ascending the slopes, where the force lay thick, 
how different were the sounds that smote them. Round 
the large fires the men grouped in great circles, with 
the ale-horns and flagons passing merrily from hand 
to hand, shouts of drink-hel and was-hel, bursts of 
gay laughter, snatches of old song, as old as the days 
of Athlestan—varying, where the Anglo-Danes lay, 
into the far more animated and kindling poetry of the 
Pirate North—still spoke of the heathen time when 
war was a joy, and Valhalia was the heaven. © 

On the fourteenth of October, 1066, the day of 
St. Calixtus, the Norman force was drawn out in bat- 
tle array, Mass had boen said; Odo and the Bishop 
of Coutance had blessed the troops, and received 
their vow never more to eat flesh on the anniversary 
of that day. And Odo had mounted his snow-white 
charger, and already drawn up the cavalry against 
the coming of his brother the duke. The army was 
marshaled in three great divisions. 

Then William, now completely armed, save his hel- 
met, sprang at one bound on his steed. A shout of 
admiration rang from the quens and knig)its. 

And all were marshaled according to those touch- 
ing and pathetic tactics, which speak of a nation 
more accustomed to defend than to aggricve. To 
that field the head of each family led his sons and 
kinafolk; every ten families (or tything) were united 
under their own chosen captain. Every ten of these 
tythings had, again, some loftier chief, dear tu the 

opulace in peace: and so on the holy circle spread 
rom household, hamlet, town- -till, all cémbined, as 
one county under one earl, the warriors fought under 
the eyes of their own kinsfolk, friends, neighbors, 
chosen chiefs! What wonder that they were brave? 

Mounting a swift and light steed, intended not for 

encounter (for it was the custom of English kings to 


fight on foot, in token that where they fought there 


was no retreat), but to bear the rider rapidly from 
line to line. King Harold rode to the front of the 
vanguard ;—his brothers by his side. His head, like 
his great foe’s, was bare, nor could there be a more 
striking contrast than that of the broad unwrinkled 
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his standard: but | left him in the van of bis troops. 
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HAROLD. 


brow of the Saxon, with his fair locks, the sign of | 


royalty and freedom, parted and falling over the ¢ol- 
lar of mail, the clear and steadfast eye of blue, the 
cheek somewhat hollowed by kingly cares, but flush- 
ed now with manly pride—the form stalwart and 
crect, but spare in its graceful symmetry, and void of 
all that theatric pomp of bearing which was assumed 
by William—no greater contrast could thete be than 
that which the simple earnest Hero-king presented, 
to the brow furrowed with harsh ire and politic wile, 
the shaven hair of monastic affectation, the dark, 
sparkling tiger eye, and vast proportions that awed 
the gaze in the port and form, of the imperious Nor- 
man. Deep and loud and hearty as the shout with 
which his armaments had welcomed William, was 
that which now greeted the king of the English host. 


Scarcely-had the rapturous hurrahs of the Saxons 
closed, when full in sight, northwest of Hastings, 
came the first division of the invader. 


ITarold remained gazing at them, aud uot secing 
the other sections in mevement, said to Gurth, “If 
these are all that they venture out, the day is ours.” 

“Look yonder!” said the sombre Haco, and he 
pointed to the long array that now gleamed from the 
wood through, which the Saxon kinsmen had passed 
the night before, and scarcely were these cohorts iu 
view, than lo! from a third quarter advanced the glit- 
tering knighthood under the duke. All three divi- 
sions came on in simultaneous assault, two on either 
wing of the Saxon vanguard, the third (the Norman) 
toward the intrenchments. 


The two brethren of Waltham, Osgeod aud Alred, 
had arrived a little after daybreak at the spot in 
which, about half a mile to the rear of Harold’s pali- 
sades, the beasts of burthen that bad bore the heavy 
arms, missiles, luggage, and forage of the Saxon 
march, were placed in and about the fenced yards of a 
farm. And many human beings, of both sexes and 
various ranks, were there assembled, some in breath- 
less expectation, some in carcless talk, some in fer- 
vent prayer. 

The two monks joined, with pious gladness, zome 
of their sacred calling, who were leaning over the 
low wall, and straining their eyes towards the brist- 
ling field. A little apart from them, and from all, 
stood a female; the hood drawn over her face, sileut 
in her unknown thoughts. 


By and by, as the march of the Norman multitude 
svunded hollow, and the trumps, and the fifes, and 
the shouts, rolled on through the air, in many a 
stormy peal, the two abbots in the Saxon camp, with 
their attendant mouks, came riding toward the farm 
from the intrenchments. 

The groups gathered round these new comers in 
haste and eagerness. 

“The battle hath beguu,” said the Abbot of Hide, 
gravely. “Pray God for England, for never was its 
people iu peril so great from man.” 

The female started and shuddered at those words. 

“Aud the king, the king,” she cried, in a sudden 
and thrilling: voice; “where is he?—the king?” 

“Daughter,” said the abbot, “the king’s post is by 


Where he may be now | know not. Wherever the 
foe presses sorest.”” 
c war now raged. 

Animated by the presence of their king fighting 
among them as a sine soldier, but with his eye ever 
quick to foresce, his voice ever prompt to warn, the 
men of Kent swerved not a foot from their indomi- 
table ranks. ‘The Norman infantry wavered and gave 
way; on, step by step, still unbroken in array, press- 
ed the English, And their cry, “Out! out! Holy 
Crosse!” rose high above the flagging sound of “Ha 
Rou! Ha Rou!—Notre Dame!” 

“Per la resplendar De,” cried William. “Our sol- 
diers are but women in the garb of Normans. Ho, 
spears to the rescue! With me to the charge, Sires 
D’Aumale and De Littain—with me, gallant Bruse 
and De Mortain; with me, De Graville and Grant- 
mesnil—Dex aide! Notre Dame.” And heading his 
prowest knights, William came, as a thunderbolt, on 
the bills aad shields. Harold, who scarce a minute 
before had been in « remoter rank, was already at the 
brunt of that charge. At his word down knelt the 
foremost liue, leaving naught but their shields and 
their spear-points against the horse. While behind 
them, the ax in both hands, bent forward the soldiery 
in the second rank, tu smite and to crush. And be- 
hind, from the core of the wedge, poured the shafts 
of the archers. Down rolled in the dust halt the 
charge of those knights. Bruse reeled on his saddle; 
the dread right hand of D’Aumale fell lopped by the 
ax; De Graville, hurled from his horse, rolled at the 
feet of Harold; and William, boru by his great stecd 
aud his colossal strength into the third rank—there 
dealt, right and left, the fierce strukes of his iron 


scarcely time to back out of the foe—-seareely time to 
t beyond reach of their weapons, ere the Spanish 
estrier, frigh‘fully gashed through its strong mail, 
fell dead on the plain, His knights swept round him. 
‘T'wenty barous sprang frum selle to yield him their 


to foot and to stirrup, aud rede back to his limes. 
Then as he juined his own chosen knights, aud sur- 
veyed the field, ho beleld an opening which the ad- 
vanced position of the Saxon vanguard had left, and 
by which his kuights might gain the intrenchments. 
“Now, my quens and chevaliers,” said William, 
gayly, as he closed bis helmet, aud took from his 
squire another spear: ‘Now, I shall give ye the < 4 
great pastime. Pass the word, Sire de Tancarville, 
to every horsemau—‘Charge—-to the Standard.’ ”’ 
The word passed, the steeds bounded, and the 
whole force of William’s kuighthood, _—— the 
plain tu the rear of the Saxon vanguard, made for 
the entrenchments 
At that sight, Hareld divining the object; and: see- 
ing this new and more urgent demand on his presence, 
halted the battalions vyer which be had presided, and, 
ielding the commatad to Leofwine, once more briefly 
but strenuously enjoined the troops to heed well their 
leaders, aud on no account to break the wedge, in the 
form of which lay their whole strength, both against 
the cavalry aud the greater number of the fue. Then 
mounting his hurse, aud attended only by Haco, he 
spurred across the plain the opposite direction to 
that taken by the Normaus. In doing so he was 


| ubliged te make a considerable circuit toward the rear 
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club, till he felt his horse sinking under him—and had | 


chargers. He chose the one uearest to hand, sprang | 
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of the intrenchments, and the farm, with its watchful 
groups came insight. He distinguished the garb of 
women, and Haco said to him— 

“There wait the wives to welcome the living vie- 
tors.”’ 

“Or search their lords among the dead!” answered 
Harold “Who, Haco, if we fall, will search for us?” 

As the word left his lips, he saw, under a lonely 
thorn-tree, and scarce out of bow-shot from the in- 
trenchments, a woman seated.. The king looked hard 
at the bended, hooded form. 

“Poor wretch!” he mumured, “her heart is in the 
battle!’ And he shouted aloud, “Farther off! farther 
off!!—the war rushes hitherward!” 

At the sound of that voice the woman rose, stretch- 
ed out her arms, and sprang forward. But the Saxon 
chiefs had already turned their faces toward the neigh- 


boring ingress into the ramparts, and beheld not her 


movement, while the tramp of rushing chargers, the 
shout and the roar of clashing war, drowned the wail 
of her feeble cry. 


“T have heard him again, again!” murmured the 
woman, “God be coated !” and she reseated herself 
quietly under the lonely thorn. 

As: Harold and Haco sprang to their feet within 


_ the intrenchments, the shout of “The king—the king! 


Holy Crosse!”’ came in time to rally the force at ‘the 


_ farther end, now undergoing the full force of the Nor- 


man chivalry. 


The willow ramparts were already rent and hewed 
beneath the hoofs of horses and the clash of swords; 
and the sharp points on the frontals of the Norman 
destriers were already gleaming within the intrench- 
ments, when Harold arrived at the brunt of theaction. 
The tide was then turned; not one of those rash 
riders left the intrenchments they had gained; steel 
and horse alike went down before the ponderous bat- 
tle-axes; and William, again foiled and baffled, drew 
off his cavalry with the convi tion that those breast- 
works so manned, were not to be won by _horsc. 
Slowly the knights retreated lown the slope of the 
hillock, and the English, a.imated by that sight, 
would have left the stronghold to pursuc but for the 
warning cry of Harold. The interval in the strife 
thus gained was promptly and vigorously employed 
in repairing the pallisades. And this done, Harold, 


turning to Haco and the thegns around him, said joy- 
ousl y— 


“By heaven’s help we shall yet win this day. 
And know you not that this is my fortunate day—the 
day on which, hitherto, all hath prospered with me, 
in peace and in war—the day of my birth?’’ 

“Of your birth?” echoed Haco, in surprise. 

“Ay—did you not know it?” ear 

“Nay!—strange!—it is also the birthday of Duke 
William! What would astrologers say ‘to the mect- 
ing of such stars?” 


Hareld’s cheek paled, but his helmet concealed the 
palcness—his arm dropped. ‘The strange dreaw of 
his youth came again distinctly before him, as it had 
come in the hal] i the Norman at the sight of the 
ghastly relics—again be saw the shadowy band from 
the cloud~-again he heard the voice murmuring, “Lo 
the star that shone on the birth of the victor!”—again 
he heard the voice of Hilda interpreting the dream— 
again the chant which the dead or the fiend had pour- 


| ed forth from the rigid lips of the Vala. It boomed 


onjhis ear—hollow as the death-bell it knelled through 
the roar of the battle. Suddenly the king was re- 
called to the sense of the present hour, by shouts and 
cries, in which the yell of Norman triumph predomi- 
nated, at the further end of the field. The signal 
words to Fitzosborne had conveyed to that chief the 
order for the mock charge on the Saxon vanguard, to 
be followed by the feigned flight; and so artfully had 
this stratagem been practised that, despite all the 
solemn orders of Harold, despite even the warning 
ery of Leofwine, who, rash and gay-hearted though he 
was, had yet a captaiu’s skill—the bold Euglish, their 
blood heated by the long contest and the sceming vic- 
tory, could not resist pursuit. They rushed forward 
impetuously, breaking the order of their hitherto in- 
domitable phalanx, and the more eagerly because the 
Normans had unwittingly taken their way toward 
a part of the ground concealing dykes and ditches, in- 
to which the English trusted to precipitate the foe. 
It was as William’s knights retreated from the breast- 
works that this error was committed; and pointing to- 
ward the disordered Saxons with a wild laugh of 
revengeful joy, William sect spurs to his horse, and, 
followed by all his chivalry, joined the cavalry of 
Poitou and Boulogne in their swoop upon the scat- 
tered array. Already the Norman infantry. had turn- 
ed round—already the horses that lay in ambush 
among the brushwood near the dykes, had thundered 
forth. The whole of the late impregnable vanguard 
was broken up—divided corps from corps—-hemmed 
in; horse after horse charging to the rear, to the 
front, to the flank, to the right, to the left. 


When Harold luoked up , he saw the foot of the 
hillocks‘so lined with stecl, as to render it hopeless 
that he himself could win to the aid of his vanguard. 
He sct his fect firmly, looked on, and only by ges: 
tures aud smothered exclaimations showed his emo- 
tions of hope and fear. 


At length the king could restrain himself no longer. 


Ile selected five hundred of his bravest and most 
practised veterans, yet comparatively fresh, and com- 
manding the rest to stay firm, descended the hill, and 
charged unexpectedly into the rear of the .mingled 
Normans and Sretons. 

This sortie, well-timed though desperate, served to 
cover aud favor tle retreat of the straggling Saxons. 
Many, indeed, were cut off, but Gurth, Leofwine, and 
Vebba, hewed the way for their followers to the side 
of Harold, and entered the intrenchments close fol- 
lowed by the nearer foe, who were again, repulsed 
amidst the shouts of the English. 


Within the intrenchments not a man had lost heart; 
the day was already far advanced, not an impression 
had been yet made on the outworks, the position 
seemed as impregnable as a lortress of stone; and, 
truth to say, even the bravest Normans were dis- 
heartened, when they looked to that eminence which 
had foiled the charge of William himself. The duke, in 
the mélée, had received more than one wound---his 
third horse that day had been slain under him, ‘The 
slaughter amoung the knights and nobles had becn im- 
mense, fur they had exposed their persons with the 
most desperate valor. Aud William, after surveying 
the rout of nearly one half of the English army, 
heard everywhere, to liis wrath and his shame, mur- 
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iuurs of discontent and dismay ‘at the prospect of 
scaling the heights, in which this gallant remnant had 
found their refuge. At this critical juncture, Odo of 
Bayeux, who had hitherto remained in the rear, with 
the crowds of monks that accompanied the armament, 
rode into the full field, where all the hosts were re- 
forming their lines. 
white surplice was drawn over the steel, his head was 
bare and iu his right hand he bore the crozier. A 
formidable club swung by a leathern noose from his 
wrist, to be used only for self-defence: the canons 
forbade the priest to strike merely iu assault. Be- 
hind the milk-white steed of Odo came the whole 
body of reserve, fresh aud unbreathed, free from the 
terrors of their comrades, and strung into proud wrath 
at the delay of the Norman conquest. 

“How now—how now!” cried the prelate; “do ye 
flag? do ye falter when the sheaves are down! How 
now, sons of the Church! warriors of the Cross! aveng- 
ers of the Saints! Desert your count, if ye please, 
but shrink not back from a Lord mightier than man. 
Lo, | come forth to ride side by side with my brother, 
bare-headed, the crozier in uy hand. He who fails 
his liege is but « coward—he who fails the Church is 
apostate!” 

The fierve shout of the reserve closed this harauguc 
and the words of the prelate, as well as the physical 
aid he brought to back them, re-verved the army. 
And now the whole of William's mighty host, cover- 
ing the ficld till its lines seemed to blend with the 
gray horizou, caine on serried, steadied, orderly—to 
all sides of the intreuchment. Aware of the inutilit 
of his horse, till the breastworks were cleared, W if 
liam placed all his heavy armed foot, spearmen and 
archers to open the way through the a, the 
sorties from which had now been carefully closed. 

As they came up the hills, Harold turned to Haco 
aud said, “Where is thy battle-ax?” 

“Harold,” answered Haco, with more than his usual 
tone of sumbre sadness, “1 desire now to be th 
shield-bearer, for thou must use thine ax with both 
hands while the day lasts, und thy shield is useless. 
Wherefore thou strike, aud | will shield thee.” 

“Thou lovest mg, then, son of Sweyn; I have sume- 
times doubted it.” 

“I love thee as the best part of my lite, and with 
thy life ceases mine; it is my heart that my shield 
guards when it covers the breast of Harold.” 

“I would bid thee live, poor youth,” whispered 
Harold; “but what were life if this day were lost? 
Happy, then, will be those who die!” 

Searce had the words left his lips ere he sprang to 
the breastworks, and with a sudden sweep of the ax, 
down dropped « helm that peered above them. But 
helin after helm succeeds. Now they come on, swarw 
upon swario, as wolves ou a traveler, as bears round 
w bark. Countless, amidst their carnage on they 
came! ‘The arrows of the Norman blacken the air : 
with deadly precision, to each arm, each limb, each 
front exposed above the bulwarks, whirrs the shaft. 
‘They clamber the palisades, the foremost fall dead 
under the Saxon ax; new thousands rush on: vain is 
the might of Harold, vain had a Harold’s might been 
in every-Saxon there! ‘The first row of breastworks 
is forced—it is trampled, hewed, crushed down, cum- 
bered with the dead. “Ha Rou! [Ha Rou! Notre 
Dame!” sounds joyous and shrill. ‘The chargers 


He was in complete mail, but a | 


snort and leap, and charge into the circle. High 
wheels in air the great mace of William; bright by 
his side flashes the crozicr of the Chureh. 

“Qu Normans! Earldom and land!” cries the duke. 

“On, sous of the Church! Salvation and heaven!” 
shouts the voice of Odo. 

The first breastwork clown-~the Saxons yielding 
iuch by inch, foot by foot, are pressed, crushed back, 
into the second enclosure. ‘he same rush, and 
swarm, and fight, and ery, and roar:—the second 
gives way. And now in the center of the third—lo! 
before the eyes of the Normaus, towers proudly aloft, 
and shines in the rays of the westering sun, broidered 
with gold, and blazing with mystic gems, the stand- 
ard of England’s king! And there, are gathered the 
reserve of the English host; there, the heroes who 
had never yet known defeat--unwearied they by the 
battle; vigorous, high-hearted still; and round them 
the breastworks were thicker, aud stronger, and 
higher, and fastened by chains to pillars of woud and 
staves of iron, with the wagons and carts of the bag- 
gage, and piled logs of timber--barricades at whieh 
even William paused aghast, and Odo stifled an ex- 
clamation that became not a pricstly lip. 

Before that standard, in the midst of the men, stood 
Gurth, aud Leofwine, and Lavo, and Harold, the last 
leaning for rest upon his ax, for he was sorely wound- 
ed in many places, and the blood ovzed through the 
links of his mail. 

Live, Harold; live yet, and_Saxon England shall 
nut die! 

The English archers had at uo time been numerous; 
most of thew bad served with the vanguard, and the 
shafts of those within the ramparts were spent; so 
that the fuc had time tv pause and to breathe. The 
Norman arrows meanwhile few fast anl thick, bat 
William noted to his grief that tiey struck against 
the tall breast-works and barricades, and so failed in 
the slaughter they should inflict. 

He mused a moment, and sent one of his knights 
to call to him three of the chiefs of the arehers. 
They were svon at the side of his destricr, 

“See ye nut, maladroits,” said the duke, “that your — 
shafts and bolts fall harmless on those ozier walls. 
Shoot in the air; let the. arrow fall perpendicular on 
those within—fall as the vengeance of the saints fall; 
direct from heaven! Give me thy bow, archer— 
thus.” He drew the bow as he sate ou his steed, the 
arrow flashed up, and descended in the heart of the 
reserve, within a few feet of the standard. 

“So; that staudard be your mark,” said the duke, 
giving back the bow. - 

‘The archers withdrew. ‘lhe order circulated through 
their bauds, and in a few moments more down came 
the irou rain. Lt tovk the English host as by sur- 
prise, piercing hide cap, and even iron helm; and in 
the very surprise that amade them instinctively look 
up—death came. 

A dull groan as from many hearts boomed from the 
intrenchments on the Norman ear, 

“Now,” said William, ‘“‘they must cither use their 
shields to guard their heads—aud their axes are use- 
less—or while they swite with the ax they fall by the 
shaft. On now to the ramparts. | sec my crown 
already resting ou yonder standard!” 

Yet despite all, the English bear up; the thickness 
of the palisades, the comparative smallness of the last 
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iuclosure, more easily therefore manned and maintain- 
ed by their small force, defy other weapons than 
those of the bow. Every Norman who attempted to 
scale the Lreastwork is slain on the instant, and his 
body cast forth under the hoofs of the baffled steeds. 
The sun sinks near and nearer toward the red horizon. 

“Courage,”’ cries the voice of Harold, “hold but till 
nightfall and ye are saved, courage, and freedom.” 

“Harold and Holy Crosse,” is the answer. 

Still foiled, William resolves again to bazzard his 
fatal stratagem. He marked that part of the inclos- 
ure which: was most remote from the chief point of 
attack. ‘hither then the duke advanced a chosen 
columu of his heavy armed foot, tutored especially by 
himself in the rehearsals of his favorite ruse. The 
foot column advanced to the appointed spot, and after 
a short, close, and terrible conflict, succeeded in mak- 
ing a wide breach in the breastworks. But that tem- 
porary success only animated yet more the exertions 
of the beleagured defenders, and swarming round the 
breach, and pouring through it, line after line of the foe 
drop beneath their axes. The column of the heavy 
armed Normans fall back down the slopes—they give 
way—they turn in disorder—they retreat—they fly; 
but the archers stand, midway on the descent—those 
archers scem an easy prey to the English—the temp- 
tation is irresistable. Long galled and maddened 
by the shafts, the Anglo Danes rush forth at the 
heels of the Norman swordamen, and sweeping down 
to exterminate the archers, the breach that they leave 
gapes wide. 

“Forward,” cries William, and he gallops toward 
the breach. 

_ “Forward,” cries Odo, “I see the hands of the 
holy saints in the air. Forward, it is the dead that 
wheel the war steeds round the living.” 

On rush the Norman knights. But Harold is al- 
ready in the breach, rallying around him hearts eager 
to replace the shattered Geenetworks. 

“Close shields. Hold: fast,’’ shouts his kingly 
voice. 

Before him were the steeds of Bruse and Grantmes- 
ni. At his breast their spears; Haco holds over the 
breast the shield. Swinging aloft with both hands 
his ax, the spear of Grantmesnil is shivered in twain 
by the king’s stroke. Cloven to the skull rolls the 
aay Bruse. Knight and steed roll on the bloody 
sward. 


But a blow from the sword of De Lacy has broken 
down the guardian shield of Haco. The son of 
Sweyn is stricken to his knee. With lifted blades 
and whirling maces the Norman knights charge 
through the breach. 


“Look up, look up, and guard thy head,” cries the 
fatal voice of Haco to the king. 


At that cry the king raises his flashing eyes. Wh 
halts his stride? Why drops the ax from his hand? 
As he raised his head, down came the hissing death- 
shaft. It smote the lifted face; it crushed into the 
dauntless eyeball. He reeled, he staggered, he fell 
back several feet, at the foot of his gorgeous stand- 
ard. Wéith desperate hand he broke the head of the 
shaft, and left the barb, quivering in the anguish. 

Gurth knelt over bim. | 

“Fight on,” gasped the king, ‘conceal my death. 


Rallying himself a moment, he sprang to his fect, 
clenched his hand, and fell once more, a corpse. 

At the same moment a simultaneous rush of horse- 
men toward the standard bore back a line of the Sax- 
ons, and covered the body »f the king with heaps of 
the slain. 

His helmet cloven in two, his face all streaming 
with blood, but still calm in its ghastly hues, amidst 
the foremost of those slain, fell the fated Haco. He 
fell on the breast of Harold, kissed the bloody cheek 
with bloody lip, groaned and died. 

Inspired by despair, with superhuman strength, 
Gurth, striding over the corpses of his kinsmen, op- 
himself singly’ to the knights; and the entire 

nglish remnant coming round him at the menaced 
danger to the standard, once more drove off the as- 
sailants. 

_ £Thine be the honor of lowering that haughty flag,”’ 
cried William, turning to one of his favorite and most 
famous knights, Robert de Tessin. 


Overjoyed, the knight rushed forth, to fall by the 
hand of that stubborn defender. | 


“Sorcery,” cried Fitzosborne, “sorcery. This is no 
man but fiend.” | 


“Spare him, spare the brave,” cried in a breath 
Bruse, D’Aincourt and De Graville. 


William turned round in wrath at the cry of mercy, 
and, spurring over all the corpses, with the sacred 
banner borne by Tonstain close behind him, so that it 
shadowed his helmet—he came to the foot of the stand- 
ard, and for one moment there was single battle be- 
tween the knight-duke and the Saxou hero. Nor, 
even then, conquered by the Norman sword, but ex- 
hausted by a hundred wounds, that brave chief fell, 
and the falchion vainly picreed him, falling. So, last 
man at the standard, died Gurth. 3 

The sun had get and the, first star was in the heav- 
ens, the “Fighting Man” was laid low, and on that 
spot where now, all forlorn and shattered, amidst stag- 
nant water, stands the altar-stone of Battle Abbey, 
rose the glittering dragon that surmounted tlie conse- 
crated banner of the Norman victor. 


THE 15th WARD EDUCATIONAL SOLICITOR. 


We have on our table the first number of the Edu- 
cational Solicitor, a manuscript magazine, compiled in 
the 15th ward for the benefit and improvement of 
the Sabbath School children, with a monthly change 
of conductors. This pretty little home made maga- 
zine bears on its neatly written front the following 
motto— 


“Literature is an avenue to glory, it opeus its portals [to 
those who wish, and are desirous of memories long» enshrined 
in the hearts of those yet unknown.” 


The Educational Solicitor is, externally, a tastefully 
got up little paper, and its contents reflect credit on 
the taste, judgment and noble purposes of its conduct- 
ors and contributors. As an elevating and refining 
agency among our young people we wish every Sab- 
bath School had a similar institution. We shall not 
fail fo extract from its pages where suitable for our 


| Holy Crosse, England to the rescue, woe—woe.” own, in testimony of our appreciation. 
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RPRESENTATIVE MEN OF UTAH. 


Character-sketches and Biography. 


PHILIP MARGETTS. 

Our popular comedian, Philip Margetts, was born in War- 
wickshire, England, on the 10th of February 1829. His early 
life was interspersed with the usual romance which comes in 
the drama of self-reliant boys, Atschool we can well imagine 
our favorite comedian extemporizing a farce of some ‘T'wo 
Polts,’’ to the infinite amusement of his school-fellows; but 
when he reached the age of twelve there came on a diviner 
drama of his life, it was the one in which thousands of us Mor- 
mon Elders have been devoted actors even from our boyhood. 
At twelve Philip Margetts became a juvenile in the most legiti. 
mate of plays, in which he has never been a comedian but a 
sterling actor in a diviner part. 

Heber C. Kimball and Orson Hyde opened the British wis- 
sion in the middle of the year 1857 and in 1840 Brigham, with 
eight more of the Twelve Apostles, arrived in England. About 
this period the family of the Margetts embraced the gospel of 
the new dispensation opened a few years previous in the mis- 
sion of the Prophet Joseph Smith; and in [841 our esteemed 
brother Philip came into the Church of Latter-day Saints, 
Over a quarter of a century of his life has been spent in active 
usefulness among the people of his adoption, and it must be 
truly gratifying tovhim to receive the often manifestations of 
the public favor, and to know that to-day there is scarcely a 
—_ in Utah who has an unkindly feeling toward Pbilip Mar- 
getts. 

From the period 1841 until 1850, with the exception of a few 
months, bis life as a mechanic was devoted to the engineering 
department, duly passing through the different grades of train- 
ing necessary, to qualify him for the responsible position 
of engine driver. At the time he was preparing to leave Eng- 
land for America he had reached the position for which he had 
qualified himself and ran bis trains or the tracks of the Loudon 
and North Western Railway. 7 

_ Our favorite made up his mind to resign his excellent situa- 
tion and start for Great Salt Lake City, which he did ip Jan- 
uary 1850 With his mother and two of his brothers and sister 
he left Liverpool in the ship Argo and landed at Now Orloanc 
in March, He passed up the rivers to St. Louis, St. Joseph 
and Kanesville. Lle then crossed the plains with ox teams as 
far as the upper crossing of the Platte. Ie there left the train 
by permission and started with his brother Henry and another 
young man for Great Salt Lake City on foot. In this circum- 
stance there is a touch of adveuture, ‘The trials, privations 
and incidents which we met on the route,” says “Phil,” “during 
our nineteen days’ journey, walking most of the time, with 
little or no fuod wouid, perhaps, be interesting to read, but 
anything but pleasant to pass through agaiv.”’ As our hero is 
more emphasized upon the public mind for his powers to charm 
us into laughter and good bumer with ourselves and every- 
body else we will not break his potency by pathetic touches 
on his life; and the romance of those three young ‘“greeuhorns”’ 
from England traveling nineteen days across the plains and 
Rocky Mountains, we must leave to the imagination of our 


readers. 


On the 5th of November 1850 the subject of our sketch mar- 
ried Miss Elizabeth Bateman anid about this time joined the 
‘‘Nauvoo Brass Band.”’ The members of this historical band 
organized the first dramatic company of Utah. Onr talented 
friend was one of that corps; the first piece produced was Rob- 
ert Macaire. As it is generally considered a matter of histori- 
cal interest to have the first programme of every notable in- 
stitution we present the first cast of the first dramatic com- 
— of Utah: Robert Macaire, John Kay; Jaques Strop, U 

. Clawson; Pierre, Philip Margetts; Marie, Miss Orum; Clem- 
entina, Miss M. Judd (the present Mrs. M.G, Clawson). ‘This 
piece was performed in the old Bowery, situated on the South 
East corner of the Temple Block. Several other plays were 
also produced during the first theatrical season, and we under- 
stand that they were creditably performed by the company. 

In 1851 the Musical and Dramatical Company, as it was de- 
nominated, was re-organized and named “The Deseret Drama- 
tic association,’’ with Bishop Raleigh as its president. Pieces 
were cast, written out and rehearsed to prepare for the open- 
ing of the Social Hall. In 1852 this historical ball was built, 
expressly for the intell2ctual reereation of the Saints and their 
social amusement, was opened and dedicated, and the classical 


play of The Lady of Lyons was produced, in which Mr. Mar 
getts appeared in a minor part. The opening of the Social 
Hall may be said to make an epoch in the development of civ- 
ilization in the Rocky Mountains, and the birth of the drama 
in Utah was one of its signs. During the opening season in 
the Social Hall Mr. Margetts beeame a favorite as a comic and 
sentimental singer, He also made a hit as Harry Hammer, in 
The Golden Farmer, Jerry Clip in The Widow's Victim, and in 


various other plays. 


Mr. Margetis continued play ing with the Dramatic Associa- 
tion every season until the year 1807 when he was called to go 
to Europe on a mission to preach the Gospel; no longer a 
comedian, but now an Elder of Israel, sent with the glad 
tidings of a new revelation from the oracles of Heaven. 
He started with seventy-two otbers across the plains.- These 
Elders were known as the ‘‘Handecart Company of Mission- 
aries.”’ From Great Salt Lake City to the Missouri River, 
over one thousand miles, these devoted brethren pulled their 
handcarts. .They then proceeded to, England to fulfill their 
wiission, | 

As a minister of the gospel to the world—as an Elder in 
Israel to the flock, Philip Margolis was as faithful as he has 
been efficient in his professional sphere. We are all some- 
what different when abroad on missions, for we are living a 
diviner life and calling, laboring in our Master’s holy service. 
Then, at least, as a rule, the Elders have been men of God and 
ministers of salvation. Such was brother Philip as a mission- 
ary to his native landin 1857-8. Suddenly the rumbling 
thunder of a ‘‘Utah War’ was heard, and the press both in 
America and Europe agitated for a Crusade against the Saints 
and certain were the predictions of the finale of the Mormon 
problem, while from our side, both in Zion and abroad, 
—s the bold sain in song*'The Kingdom of God or No- 
thing.’ : 

At that period Samuel Richards arrived in England asa 
special messenger from President Young, to call all the Elders 
from Zion home, except one left to preside over the European 
mission. ‘This chiefly left the work in Europe in the hands of 
the native Elders who bad not previously gathered, and gave 
release to Philip Margetis and a host of other brave men, to 
return to defend the cause of Zion with their lives and their 
all. Undoubtedly when they left England their expectation 
was that they should fight the army which was at that time 
going up against the Saints. But thank the Providence that 


— it otherwise, and browght the nation to a better judg- 
ment. 
(To be Continued.) 


ADDITIONAL ATTRACTION. 


Tuk NEXT NuMBER closes the present volume of the Maca. 
zixe. <All who wish to continue their subscriptions will please 
notify us as soon as possible. 

The next volume will present the largest amount of reading 
matter ever given for the m¥ney in this Territory. We shall 
publish a sixteen-page weekly, each page considerably larger 
than the present, at the unexampled price of $4.50 per year; 
out of which small sum we return to clubs. in periodicals and 
gifts, about $1.50 to cach subscriber. 

MUSIC, ETC. 

We intend to make the new volume Tik Home Journ or 
me Prorpe. In carrying out this idea, we shall encourage 
home talent and home progress, in every branch of literature 


and art. Among other important features, a musical depart- 
ment will be added to the Magazine; and we shall publish from 
time to time the cheicest productions of our home musicians, 
as well as the best sclections from standard composers. Our 
Musical Editor will conduct this department, and will answer 
all questions on musical 

An entirely new and thrilling story, by one of the greatest 
writers of the day, will commence with the new volume. “ The 
History of the World, as Illustrated in its Great Characters,”’ 
expressly written for the MAiuazine, will also appear; with a 
series of original articles by the Editor and the beat writers in 
the Territory. 

We intend that lypographically and editorially the MAGazine 
shall be surpassed by none. It will present the cheapest anc 
largest amount of reading maiter ever published in the Rocky 
Mountains, 
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THE DIAMOND STEALERS, 


THE STORY OF A FATAL GIFT, 


CUAPTER LV. 


‘I should like to know what has hecome of poor Mr. Drake,” 
she presently said. 

“Can’t inform you,” answered Cloudsman. 

‘‘No, I suppose not.”’ 

‘Nevertheless, I am desirous of becoming an occupant of 
his room. Lope the other gentleman will come back.’’ 

“T hope so too,” returned his companion. 

Mrs. Clacket went below, and left her lodger to his own re- 
flections, He waited some time for the re-appearance of the 
mysterious individual on the first floor, when just as he began 
to give up the case as hopeless, he observed, through the half- 
opened door of the parlor, the person in question enter the 
passage, and pass up stairs. 

Mr. Cloudsman immediately arose and followed. 

“One word, if you please, sir,” he said addressing his fcllow- 
lodger. “Ihave a favor to ask. I dare say it will not make 
any difference to you.” 

“What is it you desire?”’ suid the other, curtly. - 

“Will you mind changing rooms with me? It is merely to 
gratify a whim. I will pay you bandsomely~ in short, any- 
thing you may require for the favor.”’ 

uf don’t choose to give up my room; and, what is more, | 
won’t!’’ said the first-floor lodger, entering his apartment, and 
slamming the door in Cloudsman’s face. 

‘“‘TTe’s on the same track as myself!’ observed the latter, 
“What is to be done now? I wonder whether he has found the 
necklace? Should suppose not, or be would not have re- 
turned,”’ 

For some days after this rencontre, these two men-—Clouds- 
man and the occupantof Drake’s room-- most narrowly wateb- 
ed each other’s movements. Both were cognizant of this fact, 
which every day became more and more apparent. 

Cloudsman endeavored to ascertain something about the un- 
courteous gentleman on the first floor. 
Mrs. Clacket; told her that he considered bim to be a most 
mysterious personage a singular bcing- whom he should like 
to understand better. 

The landlady looked puzzled, and positively aveorred that 
she knew nothing more about the party in aecetivu peyond the 
fact of his being a anit. «wut rodger that was all she could 
Suy. 

The occupant of Drake’s roum seemed to be equally inte- 
rested with regard to Cloudsman, about whom he was continu- 
ally cross-questioning bis landlady, who vowed aud declared 
that she bad never, in all her expericnce, met with such a queer 
pair of lodgers. 

One morning, Cloudsman, while still in bed, was perfectl 
astounded at finding the door of his room opencd with a skeb 
eton key; and, before he had time to recover from his first sur- 
prise, the mysterious man with the dark cycs sprang upon him, 


and clapped a pair of bandcuffs on his wrists with professional 


adroitness. 
‘Resistance is useless,” said his assailant. “Yon are my 
prisoner.’ 


“Are you mad?” exclaimed Cloudsman. Your prisuver?”’ 

“Yes; lve been watching for you. Don’t think to deccive 
me. We know you, although you pass under another name. 
I] am Kuabsman, the detective.”’ 

“Are you?” said the barrister. ‘Then, Mr.-Kuabsman, this 
time you have got the wrong man. Lam Mr. Jaspar Clouds- 
man, of Lincoln’s Inn.” 

The detective gave a smile of incredulity, aud said, with the 
most provoking coolness, “You must come with me; so yeu 
had better getup and dress yourself; at the same time he 
relieved bim of one of his bandcuffs. 

There was no belp for it; so Cloudsman obeyed, and suffered 
himself to be taken in a four-wheeled cab to the police-station. 
_ itso happened that Job“Hardcastle bad called that morning 
in Lincoin’s lun, from which place be was just returning, when 
he caught sight of Mr. Cloudsman in the cab. Jub folluwed 
the vehicle, with something between a walk and a trot. 

ile was at the police-station as soou as Mr. Knabsman and 
his prisoner. Upon the latter alighting, Job uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise, and called him by name. 

“Ab,my worthy frieud, is it you?” said Cloudsman. “The 
very man for my purpose. Go, like a good fellow, to my 


chambers, and tell Mr. Plodd he must return with you at once. 


Ile made inquiries of 


| Do you understand? 1 am arrested, and cannot obtain my re- 
lease until some one comes forward to prove my identity.’ 

—T exclaimed Job, opening his eyes to their fullest 
extent. 

“Well Il uever! Why, Mr. Cloudswan, what be the wesning 
of this? You in custody? What for?” 

“T shall have some difficulty in answerivg that question. Lt 
is enough to know that here 1 am, under the tender care of the 
celebrated, but bluudering, Mr. Knabsman.” 

“Well, 1 never!’ again ejaculated Job. ‘Mr. Cloudsman, 
barrister at law, to be taken up, and brought afore the ‘beak!’ 
It ain’t reasonable, and it can’t be possible!”’ 

“It certainly is, my friend; you are witness of the humiliat- 
ing fact, Mr, Knabsman is obdurate, and refuses to believe 
me. Go, therefore, at once for my friend Plodd, and lose no 
time. Now, be off at once, there’s a good fellow. I'll pay 
you well for the service.”’ 

“I want no payment,’ answered Cloudsman’s newly found 
and faithful friend. 

Off Job trotted, never pausing to take breath until he had 
arrived at the lawyer's chambers. Mr. Plodd returned with 
him, and very soon satisficd Mr, Knabsman that he had made 
a most egregious mistake, and had captured the wrong man. 

The detective was deeply mortified, and said, addressing 
himself to Cloudsman-— 

“T beg you ten thousand pardons, sir; but these mistakes 
will occur sometimes with the best of us. I’m sure I am very 
sorry —-—”’ 

“Say no more,” interrupted the barrister. “I forgive you, 
Mr. Knabsman, upon one condition only.’’ 

“My dear sir, you may command the services of Jem Knabs- 
man. 

“Good! Let us return to Shorter’s Alley.” 

They entered the cab once more, and were driven back to 
the place from whence they came, While they were proceed- 
ing along, Cloudsman asked his companion if he had found 
anything in the room he occupied. 

“Found? No!” said the latter. 

“No jewels—no necklace?”’ 

“No; certalnly not.”’ 

Mr. Cloudsman explained everything to bis dark-eyed friend, 
who said, when the narrative was completed, “ Well, after all, 
wattors will turn out better than we expected. The necklace 
must be in my room, and, when found. it shall be handed over 
to you. Yuu ure justly entitled to it.’’ 

“It seoms wo now understand one another,’’ observed the 
barrister, with a smile, 

Upon arriving at Shorter’s ee they both rushed up stairs, 
und proceeded at once to search for the missing jewels, which, 
however, a | did not succeed in finding. Mr. Knabsman be- 
gan to lese his temper-—he grew wrathful, To take up the 
wrong wan was enough, but not to be able to find an article 
which was known to be in the room was too bad. If Knabs- 
man was wrathful, Mrs. Clacket. in her turn was astonished— 
so much so, indeed, that she could restrain herself no longer. 
She called up from the bottom of the stairs, saying, “lor 
mercy’s sake, gentlemer, dv tell me what is the matter?’’ 

“Matter, marm,” growled the detective, in reply. ‘Robbery 
is the mattcr—felony! A necklace of great value was in my 
room, and now is nowhere to be found. Has any one been 
here during my absence.” 

“A necklace! 1 yow and declare | never set eyes upon such 
uw thing, A necklace, indeed! What cana single gentleman 
want with a trinket like that?” 

“That's no business of yours. 

“Don't What?” 

 Prevaricate—fence!”’ 

“The man’s mad! What do you mean by fencing?” 

“Now, look bere, Mrs, Clackot!’’ said Mr. Knabsman, in a 
lone which was peculiar lo him, when about to cross-examine 
any one. ‘The wisest course for you to adopt will be to speak 
the truth. . Has any one heen here? any stranger? Now don’t 
attempt to deceive me, or it may go hard with you.” 
ye es there was a woman,” stammered out the land- 
ady. 

“Confunnd it, warm, tell us the truth at vnce!’’ exclaimed 
the detective, hastening dowu stairs, and cntering the parlor. 
whither he wys followed by Cloudsman. 

“Ob, gentlemen, dear, good gentlemen, | would not have 
had this happen for the world!” said the perturbed Mrs. Clacket. 
‘But, you must know, | certainly did think it a most remark- 
able circumstance 

“Never mind what you thought!”” exclaimed Kypabsman. 


Don't prevaricalte. woman!” 


‘‘Confine yourself to the facts.”’ 
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“Yes, sir, of course—that’s what I intend to dv. During 
your absence, a charwoman has been in your room. She com- 
menced cleaning it; when, ail at once, to my utter astonish- 
ment, ’Tilda told me she had left it only balt done; and that 
sbe came down stairs in a flurry, and took herself off,” 

“Took herself off, ei! Liumph! | dare say she’s a cunning 
old lady, this charwoman, or thinks herself so; but we must 
find her out, marm. That’s what we must do, before she falls 
into bad company. Do you see that?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“T say we must find out this antiquated and peculiarly hon- 
est and respectable old party.”’ 

“Certainly, sir.” 

‘Where does she live?” 

‘*Where docs this old woman jive? 
plain question?”’ 

Mrs. Clacket, as she aflerwards observed, was in such a state 
of flustration that she vould not reply; to use her expressive 
phraseology, ‘‘Her heart seemed to be in her mouth.” 

‘What is her name? and where does she live?” inquired Mr. 
Knabsman. 

“Her name’ 
Yes, that was her name, 
employed her before.” 

‘‘Where does she live?”’ 

“She gave her address to ‘Tilda.’ 

The girl was had up and examined. She had lost the paper 
containing the address, and no one in the house could remem- 
ber where it was. Nothing was known of the charwoman, 
beyond the fact of her name being Naracot, 

One lodger after another came from their doors, to undergy 
the searching examination of Mr. Knabsman. They one and 
all declared they knew nothing of the missing Mrs. Naracot. 
The detective was beginning to lose all patience; he had not 
much to spare at any time, even under the most favorable 
circumstance, He stamped with rage; but this did not bring 
back the charwoman, whom nobody scemed to know anything 
about. 

Mrs, Clacket wrung her hands. 

Mr. Knabsman frowned, and eyed each lodger with an ex- 
pression of unuttcrable disguet. He felt himself to be most 
miserably at fault, but did not choose to confess it. 

“Oh, mercy on me, that 1 should live to see this day!’’ ex- 
claimed the landlady. ‘‘I who have always boasted of having 
such respectable lodgers! What will poor Clacket say when 
he hears of this?’ 

“She's got the necklace. safe pnough,’” observed the detec: 
tive. 

“Foiled! baffled! outwitted by an old woman!” exclaimed 
Cloudsman, striking bis clenched fist against his forehead; and 
rushing out of the house, Le bent his way to his chambers. 

“Its no more thau | expected, my dear Jasper,” said Mr. 
Plodd, after he had been made acquainted with the issue of, 
the proceedings in Shorter’s Alley. “You have lost the sub- 
stance in running after the shadow. You might have had Isa- 
bel Wainwright.” 

“Might have bad! And may, | suppose?” 

Plodd shook his head. 

“Tt is too late, then,” said bis companion. 

‘My dear fellow,” observed Mr. Plodd, ‘did 1 not do all iu 
iny power to persuade you to have Miss Wainwright. ‘There 
is a tide in the affairs of man, which, taken at the flood, leads 
on to fortune.” You would not take the current when it would 
serve you; now it is tuo late. 1 am engaged to Miss Wain- 
wright!” 

“T give you joy!” exclaimed Cloudsman, with a gencrosity 
which fairly astonished his companion; “joy, Karnest! I've 
becn headstrony and wilful. and am deservedly punished. [| 
have learned a lesson which | shall not easily forget,”’ 

Some few months after this, Mr. Cloudsman was Plodd’s best 
man on the interesting occasion of his wedding with the beau- 
feous and wealthy Miss Wainright. : 


Can't you understand a 


Let me see—her name was Naracot, I think. 
She was aistranger to me. I never 


CHAPTER V, 

“What a pure, innocent face!” said Captain Calverley, inm- 
pulsively, to his companion. 

Major Hamilton laughed aloud. ‘‘Innocence and purity in 
the green-room! One would think you were a greenhorn, Cal- 
verley.”’ 

The bandsome Captain bit his lips. It was rarely he ex- 
posed himself to ridicule; and in his far from greenhornish 


state, he felt his friend’s sarcasm was merited. 


“Is she an actress, then?’ he asked, in well-feigned surprise. 

“Yes; actress or singer- what you will.” : 

Innocence in the green-room, indeed! But the fair face he 
had just passed bad called up the memory of another face—a 
face last seen white, aud pure, and passionless as the driven 
snow. How eould anything thal resembled Lucy Mainwaring 
be otherwise than innocent? He was not such a greenhorn as 
to make his friend the confident of the reason of that suppress- 
ed sigh; and hastily making some excuse for leaving him, he 
turned down a street that ran parallel to that down which the 
girl had passed. 

Florence Granger steadily pursued her way. She bad frown- 
ed a little, and quickened her pace, as she passed the two offi- 
cers, for Major Hamilton was well known to her as one of the 
most unscrupulous of the green-room haunters, She had been 
conscious of the prolonged gaze of his companion, and feeling 
pretty sure that the Major and his friend were on a par, her 
only anxicty was to escape them without molestation. 

Florence was hurrying to give ber ill-paid singing lesson at 
w “seminary for young ladies,’ her thoughts engrossed with 
the misery she had left at home, and calculating, over and over 


again, how far her scanty carnings would go towards arresting 


the starvation that threatened those so dear. 


[t was the old story. A father mad after speculation. The 
gradual —’ of his unhappy family from competence to 
abject want. The sickness that follows in the wake of scant 
living and woaring anxiety to the last stage, when the mother 
lay dying on a wretched pallet, her end hastened by the want 
of the common necessaries of life. The father little better. 
Two young sisters crying for food. The landlord clamorous 
for rent. Aad to fight against all this, only Florence and her 
wondrous voice. 

It was not astonishing that she forgot the two gentlemen as 
soon as they were out of sight; nor that she should be quite 
unconscious that the Captain followed her, till she stood on the 
steps of the school-housce. 

hat terrible episode of his wasted life, when he stood by 
the death-bed of the only woman he had ever really loved, 
would have wrought a salutary change inmostmen. But with 
Captain Calverley, the carelessness and levity that bordered 
upon profligacy, were too deeply engrained in his character. 
rue, he did not seek out fresh objects of admiration for some 
lime after Lucy’s death. But when chance placed them in his 
way, he pursued them almost as warmly as in former times; 
and now he tried to persuade himself that it was some impulse 


of a virtuous kind that caused him to hurry after Floerence— . 


some act of atonement towards Lucy. 

The Captain’s pursuit seemed already tu have cast a shadow 
over Florence’s life. Everything went wrong that day; the 
pupils were unusually provoking; the schoolmistress was cross; 
she got home late, to find that her mother’s sufferings were at 
anend. Death! But no reprieve for Florence! She might 
weep, but she must not stay. If she failed to appear that 
night, the manager would probably dismiss her. She was very 
late at the theatre. She dared not run, for fear of getting out 
of breath, for she had to go on first. Some one was standing 
in the doorway, and, all unknowingly, Florence gaye the figure 
slight 

The girl turned sharply. 

“It’s like your impudence, Grainger!” she cried. in a coarse, 
harsh voice. 

“T beg your pardon,” said I’lorence, meekly, hurrying in. 

“What a state you’re in!” said the manager, angrily, giving 
her @ by'no means complimentary look. ‘‘I declare you're not 
fit to go on.”’ 

Florence said nothing. If she had attempted to give her 
miserable excuse, she would liaye broken down ontright; so 
she gulped down the great sob, and went on bathing her eyes. 

‘What a handsome man!” said the girl who stood in the 
doorway, to another of the ballet corps. “I wonder if he’s up 
to a lark?” 

“No go for you, Fanuy,” retorted the other, 
tuok his eyes uff Grainger since she's come in.” 

‘Well, she’s a nice one to make a couquest, | must say!” 
answered’ Fanny Naracot. “We'll see if we cannot oust her, 
ig, St i and she shot « glance of hatred at the young singer. 

‘hen Florence went on for her part, the stranger disappear- 
ed from behind the scenes. The jealous cyes of Fanny Naracot, 
on whom the handsome Captain had made a great impression, 
noted if, She bad always hated Florence, ‘or the difference 
that she knew there was between them, but to-night her hatred 
increased tenfold. 

“Ah, you’re trying to trap him with your airs and graces 
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are you?’ she muttered, looking sav ely at Florence from a | Florence cordially, quite as much for her conquest of the hand. — 
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chink in the scene; “but I’ll foil you this time—I will, if 1 dio 
for it!” she added, stamping her foot as if she crushed Flor- 
ence beneath it. 

Florence excelled herself that vight. It was a pathetic part 
she had to take, and she sang out of her deep load of grief, 
There was not a dry eye in the theatre. Tbe manager was de- 
lighted. He forgave Florence her red eyes, He forgave even 
the two great tears that rolled down her cheeks as, with a low 
wail, she ended her successful song. All eyes followed the pale 
singer as she disappeared, . 

A different reception awaited her, however, in the green- 
room, There were scowls, and cross looks, and jealous mut- 
terings. Florence saw nothing of them; her song had eased 
her. It was as if she cried forth some of her sorrow, and it 
had been heard. She had forgotten manager, audience, fellow- 
actors—all, for a time. 

“You've made a good hit to-night. It helps one on, to sing 
at a fellow, don’t it?” said a spiteful voice at her ear. 

Florence started, and drew back a little. She had # horror 
of Fanny Naracot, the ballet-dancer. 

“IT don’t know what you meaf,”’’ she answered, coldly. 

‘You mean to pretend you weren’t singing and making eyes 
at him?” said Fanny, indicating, with a jerk of her elbow Cap- 
tain Calverley, who had again come into the green-room. 

“TTush! he will hear you,” said Florence, as, glancing in the 
direction of Fanny’s arm, she saw the stranger who had stared 
so intently at her in the afternoon, with bis large, lustrous eyes 
fixed upon ber. 

“Dll tell you what, Florence Grainger,’ cried Fanny, tremb- 
ling with rage as she saw the glance of recognition; “you’re 
the deepest, wickedest hussy here, in spite of your white face 
and demure ways. It’s all put on— that’s what it is!” 

Before Florence could reply, Captain Calverly approached 
ler. 

“May IL be allowed to compliment you on your performance?” 
he said, in a most fascinating manner. “1 was really not pre: 
pared for such a treat.’ 

Florence blushed deeply. . ‘There was something in bis man. 
ner that charmed at the same time that it frightened her. 

“You are very kind,’’ she said, in a low voice, 

“Oh, Miss Grainger’s so accustomed to compliments, you 
must not expect her to be struck all of a heap with what you 


some Captain, who was so wrapped up iu her and so supremely 
indifferent to them, as for her success on the boards. 

“Take my umbrella,” said a low voice at Florence’s side, us. 
one Saturday night, the troupe poured out in the pitiless 1ain. 

Florence could not refuse without absolute rudeness; and 
so, for the first time, Captain Calverley gained his desire, and 
walked home with Florence Grainger. 

Whatever hesitation he might once have had, he was quite 
resolved now to win the love of the opera girl. He had got as 
far as that in his reflections—what further object he had in 
view there would be time to think about by-and-by. 

The walk home had never seemed so short to Florence, and 
she blushed even in the darkness when she remembered that 
the stranger had drawn from her all her sad history. 

“I have suffered a great deal myself,’’ said the owner of the 
lustrous eyes. ‘‘Let me feel that my trouble has wrought some 
good by urging me to heip another in distress,” 7 

It was in vain Florence refused. He pleaded so pathetically 
—it was so entirely out of kindness to him—that at last Flor- 
ence accepted the five-pound note. - 

Perhaps, after all, it was right she should sacrifice her own 
feelings for the sake of those suffering ones, and the money 
would do them incalculable good. 

“I hope you enjoyed your walk home on Saturday,” cried 
Fanny, as Florence came in to rehearsal. “It’s a pity Mr. 
Moxon has forbid followers at rehearsal.” 

“Why are you always so cruel, fanny?”’ cricd [lorence, im- 
have never injured you!” 

“You haven't injured me?” Fanny hissed, glaring down upon 
her. “You say you have not injured me? I tell you you have 
injured me mortally! So now don’t put on that look of injur- 
ed innocence!” 

Florence stared, ustunisbed at her vebemence 

love that man!”’ l’anvy went on, forgetting all ufudesty in 
her anger—‘“‘that new lover of yours! And he would have 
loved me too if it had not been for your arts and wiles! But 
I'll be revenged on you--on both of you! I gave you warning 
at the beginning: you wouldn't heed it, but you'll see some day 
meant 

Florence turned very pale. That new love bad been mak- 
ing mighty strides, aed threats of vengeance against him were 
terrible to hear. 


say,’’ cut in Fanny Naracot. Some weeks pussed--voach day seeing pour Florence more I 
i She might have spared herself the trouble of speaking. | engrossed in her devoted love, aud l'anuy more madly infatu- 2 
The Captain never so much as glanced at her, but stood gazing | ated by bor joslousy. It was true Captain Calverley had 4 
at Florence. spoken to her once or twice when Florence was not by, and t 
Fanny was furious. She turned to go, aud in passing Flor- | had even complimented her on her pas de deux; but Fanny un- C 
ence contrived to catclr her thin dress, aud make a great rent | derstood well euough the sheer carelessness of his manner. It C 
that exposed poor Florence's not over-tidy under-garments. was in vain she plaited and frizzled her jet black bair, and 
She pretended great regret, and in ber endeavors to repair | speut every available penny on gay ribbons. Florence, with " 
the mischief, contrived tu attract one look from the handsome | her dingy brown hair, coiled plainly round her head. kept H 
Captain. prisoner the Captain’s eyes. Fy 
That night, as Florence weut home, two persons dogged her} At leagth Fanny worked herself tv such a state that she be . 
footsteps—Captain Calverley and Fanny Naracot. gan to grow thin and pale. Her mother was inconsolable iT 
“You're late to-night, Fan,’’ said Mrs. Naracot. about ber; and, at last, wormed out the story of her fancied 
‘‘Am replied Fanny, luve for the Captain. 
, “Anything new, my jewel?” It was in vain the charwowan cogitated, and thought, and st 
‘Lor’. don’t bother me, mother. New, nv what should | thought, with scrubbivg brush suspended iu the air; she could he 
there be new?” hit upou no plan which should wake the gallant Captain sus- li 
“I’m sure I dunt knuw, Fan,” said the charwoman, meekly; | ceptible of her daughter’s charms. Love potions were out of he 
“but | thought p’raps as something partickler kep you,” ~ fashion, or the widow would have starved herself to purchase * Ly 
“There, never you mind, muther, what kept me. or what | one for the Captain’s benefit. " ae 
; _ didn’t keep me- but give me a hit of supper, and then I'll go But a chunge was athand. Oue evening Fanny came home. th 
| to bed. There's rebearsal again to-morrow.” looking brighter than she had done since the night when the au 
| The obedient Mrs. Naracot set about satisfying the wishes of | Captain and Florence vanished under cover of the friendly me 
. her offspring. Bold, and pert, and blowsy, Fenny was perfec- | umbrella. sh 
| tion in her eyes; and the good woman honestly believed the “i'm going bo be prima donuva in the pantomime, mother!” 
_ theatre could not be kept going without the aid of ber child's | she said, as she threw aside her bonuet. . 
charins and talents. ‘Laws, why you're in luck, Fanny! But | think you was Mr 
Fanny went to bed, but she could not sleep. She had work- | always a bit of a favourite with Mr. Moxon.” 
ed herself into a regular frenzy of jealousy about the hand- Fanny's lips curled. “Not much favour in this, anyhow, ea 
some Captain; and win his notice, in some way or other, she | Most of the girls don't like floating on a cloud: but tm not | 
was resolved. frightened!” 
The week that followed the day of ber mother’s death was “You've @ brave heart, Fan—-you always bad—like you 
the most wretched week of Flurence Grainger’s life. Toil and | peor dear father; but | hope it is not very dangerous, int 
struggle as she would, she could not keep the wolf from the “Ob, ne! Only they're all such a set of poor silly cowards. on 
; _ door; and yet every night she had to put on a smiling face, and | They stared when I said Ud do it, and Mr, Moxon was as civil ing 
sing, and look gay and happy. She had always hated the life like us could be. I’m glad to teach them something. all o! “D 
| _ of a professional singer, but uow it was becoming ivsupport them. He likes bravery, too. 1 heard him say so to th Wi 
able. Fanny Naracot had contrived to get two or three others | Graluger gir 
to join with ber to torment Florence. Fanny had uo trouble ‘*Well, well, youl! cut her out this time. any way.” said the 
| _ in finding aiders and abettors -there were plenty who hated | mother, consolingly, 
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Lanny lived in a perpetual flutter from the time of the as- 
signment of the parts till the grand first night. She had taught 
herself to look upon this as the casting die. If anything could 
win the Captain’s admiration, it was a feat like this. She was 
resolved he should compliment her, and then she would fall at 
his feet, and tell him she did it for love of him. Surely, he 
would not be obdurate, He would transfer his affections, and 
then she would crush that hateful Grainger —crush ber and 
spurn her in her misery. She had the programme all ent and 
dried; it was only waiting to be put in action. 

Boxing Night came at last, and with it the usual crowds. 
Captain Calverley was there (he never missed a night now) — 
so was Major Hamilton—so was Mrs. Naracot, | 

The widow was in a state of intense excitement, Fanny 
had not confided the whole of her scheme; but the charwoman 
knew that she considered her happiness depended on the 
night’s work. Moreover, she was terribly afraid of the ma- 
terial danger for her child, It was to no purpose, Fanny told 
her that she had gone through it twenty times before at re- 
heareal, The poor mother trembled from the first moment the 
pantomime began. 

The manager himself was not altOgether easy. Nobody but 
himself and the carpenters knew the real danger. 

The corps de ballet joked and chatted, and quizzed and 
quarreled, as usual; but even they looked on with a little ex- 
citement when Fanny came forward to make her final spring, 
and take her elevated position as Queen of the Clouds. 

She looked extremely well. The star-colored dress became 
her bright complexion, and contrasted admirably with the 
sparkling eyes and jetty hair. 

A murmur of admiration ran through the audience as she 
came tripping down a mountain path, and many of the girls 
wished they had clutched this golden opportunity of wining 
such applause. It was too late now. l’anny had seized the 
moment. Fanny stood there the centre of attraction. Fanny 
was their queen, in whose hlaze of splendor their charms be- 
came as nothing. 

Even the handsome oy gave her a look of admiration, 
and indolently clapped his hands. [Fanny saw the action— 
caught the glance. Her eyes flashed brighter—-a deeper color 
came to her cheek, and her breath came short and hurried, as 
she made one light, graceful spring, and mounted on her ethe- 
rial throne. 


The cloud did not seem to feel its burden, or if it did, it was 
proud of its Queen. Higher and higher it floated in blue 
space. Every eye followed it with delight. They praised the 


actress for her grace and beanty. No ono gave a thonght to 
the courage of the puur girl that bad thus risked her life. er 


companions knew there was danger, but it waa with as much 
curiosity as anxiety that they looked on. 

Still, noiselessly and gracefully the cloud floated upwards, 
with Fanny reclining indolently on the unsubstantial air, 
Higher still. The Queen gently waved her hand, when sud- 
denly there came a fierce, angry sound of crashing wood. The 
spectators looked on undismayed; they thought it was part of 
the fairy scene. 

Not so the manager-- not so poor Mrs. Naracot. That sound 
struck on them as a knell. The manager knew his machinery 
had given way—the mother knew her child was in peril of her 
life. Quick as light, the crashing sound was followed by a 
heavy thud. Cloud, Queen, all fell in one mingled heap. 
There was one wild, piercing cry from the poor crushed Queen, 
and then, for an instant, utter silence. Only for an instant; 
then cries and exclamations of sympathy and terror rose loud 
and high. The manager sprang to where the poor girl lay 
moaning in agony. Ata signal from him, the curtain fell, and 
shut out idle curiosity. 


The Captain's been here to ask after ye, my darlin’,”’ said 
Mrs. Naracot, going softly into the room where Fanny lay. 


The girl started, and tried to raise herself in bed, in her 
eagerness to hear; then fell back with a moan of pain. 


‘What did he say, mother? Tell me every word.” 


“He said as how it was awful you should have suffered so 
much from your bravery, He was awful angry with Mr. Mox- 
on, too. He says he’s sure as he knew the danger. He’s go- 
ing to get you up & subscription to set you up for life,”’ he says, 
“now, as you'll never be able to dance again; and the mother 
wiped her eyes with the corner of her apron. 


“But did he say anything more about me, mother’ Did he 
say I did it well —that it was brave of me to dare it?” 


‘Laws! he talked such a lot about you, I can’t remember it 
all, Fan,’’ Mrs. Naracot replied, anxious, at all hazards, to 
soothe her. 


“Did he say he would come again, mother?"’ 


“Ah, that he did. He said he should be here soon to hear 
how you was going on, and what the doctor said about your 
leg. He seemed awful —— of your being a cripple.” 

“I must get up and see him next time he comes,” said Fan- 
ny, after a short pause. 

‘Well, well; there’s plenty of time yet; we'll see about it, 
Fan. The doctor says ye mus’n’t move yet on no account.”’ 


‘“‘T don't care what thefdoctor says; I must see him.” 


True to his promise, Captain Calverley called again. Ile — 
was really interested in the fate of the poor ee whose — 
means of securing a livelihood seemed ruined. But Fanny's | 
vanity interpreted the Captain’s kindness differently; she 
thought her scheme had succeeded, and that at last she had 
touched the Captain's heart. In spite of her urgent en‘reaties, 
her mother had prevented her from getting up to see him the 
second time he called; .but she almost repented her firmness 
when she saw how Fanny fumed and fretted. 


‘‘Tt’s cruel, mother,’’ she said, in one of her most passionate 
moods, ‘‘to deny me the only pleasure that is left me. Fear to 
make me a cripple! Nonsense, | am a cripple! I know the 
doctor lies when he says I may beable to get about again with 
a leg smashed like that!’ and she pointed to the bound and 
aching limb, 

“Well Fan, next time you shall get up.” 

“Next time! P’raps he won't come again! Iile'll think | 
don’t care about seeing him, and be huffed!”’ 

The Captain did come again; and, in spite of the doctor's 
warning and her mother’s fears, Fanny was up and ready to 
receive him on the sofa of the little sitting-room. 

Captain Calverley was the same kind, careless, indifferent, | 
fascinating man he always was. He made 7 inquiries re- 

e 


specting Fanny's health, and the probability of her ever bein 
able to resume her occupation. These things Fanny manage 

to twist into a convincing proof of his affection. She ogled 
him, and even dared to let her hand rest on his. Hedidnot | 
shake it off; but, more amused than flattered by her persistent | 
offrs of love and devotion, suffered it to remain there. He 
did not actually encourage her in her folly, but he was too 
idle or too careless to repulse it. When he left, Fanny was in 
a flutter of excitement. He loved her, she felt sure of it. She 
wight begin her conquest over Florence. However, the pre- 
matnra exertion brought on such a pain and fever, that, for 
two days, Fanny could think of nothing but her own sufferings. 
Poor Mrs. Naracot had an ill time of it, but she never mur- 
mured. Fan could do no wrong in her eyes; and it was touch- 
ing to seé the poor woman snatch every possible moment from 
her toil to come and attend upon her child. 

“Mother,” she said, imperiously, a few days after the Cap- 
tain’s visit, “you must go to the theatre, and tell that Grainger 
girl to come and see me. I want to talk to her.” 

“Why, I thought you hated her, Fan? I’m sure I’ve heard 
you say 60 a score of times. She’s the Capting’s sweet’art, | 
ain’t 

‘“‘Never you mind, mother!” said Fan, gnashing her teeth 
with rage. “I want to see her, and you must go and tell 
her so.’ 

Obedient Mrs. Naracot set forth on her mission. A good 

many of the players had been to see their comrade, but some 
instinctive fear had made Florence hold aloof. She felt that 
Fanny knew her secret, and hated her for it. 
Florence was intensely, serenely happy. The Captain talk- 
ed constantly of the day when she should be his wife, and 
Florence listened and believed. Already he had done much to 
ameliorate her condition. Her father had rallied with care and 
good nourishment, and Captain Calverley had obtained him 
some light employment, e two children had been put to 
school. So Florence had her time free to devote to her voca- 
tion—the Captain. 


She was very much surprised when she heard Fanny's meés- — 
sage, but she went at once. 


Fanny received her smilingly, and seemed anxious to forget | 


all that was disagreeable, and to start on a new footing. 


Florence was too happy to bear malice, and so she sat and 
chatted, and told her all the incidents of thie life in the green- | 


room that she could think of to amuse her. | 
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